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THERE IS THAT HORRID TRIANGLE AGAIN,’ SAID EVELYN, TO HER FATHER. 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 
A TALE OF THE IRIS REBELLION. 
CHAPTER III.—THE TRIANGLE. 


Tue breakfast at Doon Castle was late next morning. 
Colonel Butler had spent so many hours of the night in 
hunting for the prey which had slipped through his 
fingers, that his heavy sleep trenched far towards noon 
of the succeeding day. 

“ Why, then, more of that same to him,” quoth the old 
butler, who had been sounding the “own man” on the 
subject; “for he’ll be beyond everything for crossness 
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whenever he’s down, afther the bad night’s work he made 
of it. Troth, my sides pain me when I thinks of it yet ;” 
and both men indulged in a hearty fit of laughter. “The 
notion of the colonel himself givin’ him lave to go out, 
wid the utmost politeness, an’ he the very man he’d give 
one of his fingers to catch.” ’ 

Their merriment was checked by the appearance of a 
young lady on the broad staircase leading from the hall 
to the upper rooms. 

“The top of the mornin’ to ye, Miss Evelyn asthore,” 
said the butler, advancing to open the door of the break- 
fast parlour, and lingering a moment after she had 
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passed in, to hear what words would follow her sweet 
smile. 

“T fear that salutation is a little late, Connor ; but the 
master will be down: presently, and you: may tell Mary 
to send up breakfast.” 

“'Theve’s more than me that'll be glad of his comin’ 
down, Miss Evelyn,” observed the butler, who was a 
privileged old servant. “ He'll settle ’em off, I suppose ?” 

“ Who do you mean ?” asked the young lady. 

“The poor fellows that’s locked up in that hole all 
night, with the fencibles guarding ’em,” was the reply; 
clinking the door-handle as he looked furtively at his 
mistress. 

“T suppose papa had good reason for making them 
prisoners,” the young lady said, with a sort of formality 
in her voice. “I am sure he does not intend to do any- 
thing unjust. You had better bring up breakfast, 
Connor.” 

Still he lingered. “More by token, them craythurs 
hayen’t had a single pin’s-worth to ate, Miss Evelyn; and 
the cook says to me, she says, ‘Connor, do you think would 
Miss Evie be mad if I gave ’em the end of the pot of 
praties that’s left afther our own breakfast, an’ the 
remains of the noggins of milk that we couldn’t finish?’ 


says she; an’ I ups and I says, ‘Take care o’ what yer | 


doin’, for who knows but it’s high thrason?’ says I; ‘ but 
at all events don’t do it by no manner o’ manes till I axes 
her,’ I says; an’ now, Miss Evie, sure maybe it wouldn’t 
be high thrason at all ?” 

“No, Connor,” said Miss Butler, suppressing a smile; 
“you may give them whatever’s left, poor men.” 

“ Blessin’s on yer kind heart, Miss Evie asthore. But 
the sergeant won’t let us near ’em, widout ye give the 
ordhers yer own self.” 

So Evelyn passed across the hall into the kitchen 
section of the house, and thence to the wide court-yard, 
whose gates were lined with sheet-iron. A sentry was 
walking up amd down before a grated door, through 
which she could see two or three grimy faces; at sight 
of her, these faces pressed closer:to the barricr, and 
called out in hope of gaining her attention. 

“They are to have some breakfast,” she said to the 
sergeant; “you will allow it, kindly ?” 

“Well, ma’am, you see that it’s out of rule—quite out 
of rule; amd the colonel has given no orders.” 

“ Oh, if that is all, you may be easy; I will take the 
blame on myself should my father hear of it. Poor men!” 
and one of her pitymg glances travelled again towards 
the prison vault as she was turning away. But she 
‘stopped short. 

“Ts it possible that I see Myles Furlong among them 
—the captain’s foster-brother ?” 

The smith slunk back, but the sergeant answered for 
him. “Yes indeed, my lady; caught at a grand ren- 
dyvoo of rebels at Byrne’s barn last night.” 

“Tt wasn’t a rebelly place; I tell ye it wasn’t, or none 

of us would ha’ been there,” shouted a man in the vault, 
seizing the door and shaking it as impotently as a mon- 
key rattles the door of his cage in a menagerie. “ An’ 
Tm a peaceable poor weaver from Ballinlough, an’ came 
over for nothin’ but to hear the resate agin the murrain, 
because me little cow was sick; an’ now, maybe to be 
shot on th’ account of that much.” 
' The sergeant took no notice of him ; he was accustomed 
to similar ebullitions. Myles Furlong, from within, des- 
_pised him heartily, and expressed his contempt in no 
measured terms, but below his breath. 

“ Poor man!” said Evelyn, going over to the grating 
‘with an impulse she could not repress; “nobody will be 
shot here. Papa—Colonel Butler—is not so dreadful as 
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yon think. If you are innocent, nothing can be done to 
you. Trust im God, poor man.”. And she went away to 
the house, unheeding the sergeant’s assmrance that she 
had.rcn great risk in appreaching so close to a gang of 
such desperate “ croppies.” She waited im the kitchen 
until assured that the potatoes and milk were daly-ad- 
ministered to the prisoners; for which she received many 
a fervent benediction from the servants. Evelyn was 
the darling of the household. 

She found her father seated in the breakfast-room, 
with “ Saunders’ News-letter” spread open, reading the 
debates ; and as he drew her to him fondly for a moment, 
and kissed her brow, she wondered in her simple heart 
how other people could find him so terrible. Still, even 
she did not care to speak to him of the prisoners she had 
just seen; for the unapproachable part of his character 
was loyalty. Touch upon this, and the man became 
transmuted into steel—from core to surface, steel. 

“ Any news to-day, papa?” she said brightly. 

“TI think the Catholics had relief enough before,” was 
his remark. “The bill passed last session would ha’ 
been sufficient for any reasonable people; but see what 
agitation will do.” 

“ And have they had amother bill passed im their 
favour ?” asked Evelyn, more from a desire to keep up 
conversation with her father than from any great interest 
in the subject. 

“Yes, child: I told you of ityesterday. They’re almost 
our equals now; a papist may bear arms like any gentle- 
man in the land, and his sons may get commissions in 
the army and navy; he may be a grand juror, and our 
elections are to be overborne with popish voters. If 
King George’s crown doesn’t rock on his head after that, 
my name is not Gerald Butler.” 

He foldedthe “ News-letter” with great exactitude—how 
small and yellow it was, in comparison with our papers 
seventy years after!—and laid it beside his plate, while he 
addressed himself, im the stately and formal manner 
natural to him, to the duty of eating his breakfast. 

“But, papa, they couldn’t have got much last year,” 
observed his daughter, perhaps a little mischievously, 
“whem there was so much left to be given them this 
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He wiped his lips with the napkin, and laid his knife 
and fork in a just parallel ere he replied. 

“They had quite enough last session, as I before in- 
timated—quite enough. One of the learned professions 
was opened to them—that in which their principles of 
Double-dealing and Tergiversation rendered them best 
qualified to succeed: I mean the bar.” 

“Oh, papa! such a sweeping cut at Uncle Heck, and 
all the rest of the big-wigs !” 

Be it remarked that Colonel Butler’s estates had suf- 
fered severely from some adverse lawsuits, since which 
time he had considered barristers and attorneys as the 
most unprincipled of mankind. 

“ Further,” continued the colonel, with a majestic little 
wave of his hand, intended to silence all remarks till his 
own were ended, “ further, the bill passed in the session 
of 1792, permitted the Catholics to have schools of their 
own persuasion, and to educate their children how they 
pleased; which many men of mark considered a daiigerous 
innovation. Also, liberty was given them to follow any 


trade or craft whatever.” And he was going on smoothly, 
laying down with his finger each item of the Relief Bill, 
when a slight exclamation was uttered by Evelyn, who 
had her face towards the window. 

“Papa! papa! there’s that horrid thing again—the 
triangle.” 





“Yes, my daughter;” and he placidly took ‘up his fork 
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anew. “TI ordered it to be set up on the grass plot, for it 
may be necessary to make an Example of some of these 
fellows immediately. We must not always consider 
our own feelings when dealing with His — 
Enemies, my dear Evelyn.” 

Colonel Butler had a manner of pronouncing certain 
of the nouns of his sentences as if they were endowed 
with capital letters for initials. Rebels had always a 
huge and far-resounding R. The peculiarity: gave great 
effect to his speech as a public man, and told remarkably 
well at grand juries, sessions of magistrates, and other 
such gatherings. But more than all was it impressive 
when addressed from the bench to a dockful of “ Defen- 
ders,” and embodying their sentence. 

~ Tt suited his stately appearance, and the stiff, iron-grey 
side-curls, and the queue—grey with Nature’s autumn- 
tints as much as with powder—which hung over his cof- 
fee-brown French frock. His attire was a part of his 
stateliness.. Colonel Butler of Doon could be imagined 
in nothing else—save his militia uniform—but the 
before-mentioned Freneh. frock-coat, devoid. of skirt- 
pockets, the waistcoat bordered with handsome lace, the 





velvet knee-breeches and silk stockings, the ornamented | 


couteaw de chasse, which he wore - habitually. 
habiliments were part and parcel of the man. 
Evelyn looked from him to the triangle. 
itself was the latter: three halberts, lashed together at | 
top, and the staves set firmly into holes in the grass. It 
was an extemporized triangle, not a professional one. 
But oh! how ugly in its associations! She closed her 
eyes.to shut out the sight. 


These 


| 


| reflection. 
Not ugly in | 


“ Colonel,” whispered a voice at the window-sill, which | 


was only a few feet from the ground, and the sash was 
open; “Colonel, I’ve been having a ‘ cat’ in pickle ; 3 
wouldn’t this be a good appl tunity to break them in to 
the use of it gh F 

“No, no,” was the immediate answer, with a glance 
at Evelyn, whose eyes were fixed on the face that appeared 
above the sill—a face which she particularly disliked. 


‘There was a twist in the vision, combined with an ugly 


leer; and the mouth was a clean lipless cut above the 
chin, which assumed an expression of deep subservience 
as he suddenly became aware of Miss Butler’s presence, 
and pulled his forelock—a red tuft—over a villanously 
low brow. 

“ Certainly not, Bodkin,” said his master, pouring out 
a fresh magnum of claret.’ “I never authorized the use 
of such means for augmenting punishment.” 

The face withdrew, wearing an expression of regret. 

“ Papa, why do you retain that odious man in your 
service? The idea of sucha proposition ! ! such cruelty !” 

“Tt lias been done elsewhere,” replied her father, 
coldly ; “ but I consider it illegal. And as to retaining 
Bodkin in the position of my bailiff, I believe him to be 
very valuable both in a public and private view; though 
perhaps his zeal carries him a little too far against dis- 
turbers of the peace, at times.” ©” 


bohea. 

“We must fulfil our duty in spite of detestation, my 
dear,” said the colonel, loftily—“ our duty to the crown 
of Great. Britain and the Jaws of this realm.” 

“ Papa, will you let me say what I think? Will you 
let me say that there is a higher duty than that to King 
George—a. higher law than what Parliament passes P 
Papa, there is ‘our duty to God;” and a red streak grew 
upon Evelyn’s fair cheek. “ There is our duty to each 
other—kindness, forbearance, long-suffering, forgiveness, 
even as Christ has forgiven us, papa.” 





She was kneeling beside him, looking up in his face 
with tearful eyes, more eloquent than words. 

“T think we ought to have compassion on these poor 
ignorant people, papa. Half of them are misled by bad 
men—agitators, Gerald tells me, who keep behind the 
scenes themselves, and leave these wretched creatures to 
suffer; men who want to repeat the awful tragedies of 
Paris, and use these blind tools.” 

‘“ My daughter,” said the colonel, stroking back her 
fair curls, “you have just expressed the tremendous 
danger which we-would ward off, if possible. The mas- 
sacres of France ave in pr eparation for Ireland, as we 
believe. It is no time to falter in the execution of jus- 
tice, when the country is alive with conspiracies. These 
men for whom you plead ‘would bury their pikes in my 
heart, were I alone among them. They would not under- 
stand gentleness: they would ascribe it to weakness. 
We must show them that the law is strong, and must be 
obeyed.” 

He had withdrawn his caressing hand, and stiffened 
again into’ the colonel of militia, the active magistrate. 

“Retire to your drawing-rooms now, Evelyn; for I 
must sce these people.” 

But after she went he remained a few minutes im deep 
“ She has the gentlest heart,” he muttered ; 
“like her poor mother. She-isn’t fit for this life; I must 
| take her t0 spend next season in Dublin.” 

He rose, and looked out of the window. Bodkin was 
| leaning against the side-wall of the house, contemplating 
| the triangle affectionately with the eye that was under 
| his command, and whistling * Croppies, lie down.” 

“ Loyal fellow !” thought his master. Then aloud— 


| * Bodkin, tell the sergeant he may bring round his pri- 


soners.” , 
“ An’ the cat, sir, the cat in pickle?” asked the maw, 
insmuatingly. “Just for. th’ example’s sake, Colonel, 


| now thatthe young lady’s gone away, sir”—~peering over 


| 





the sill again into the breakfast-room. “Just for ex- 


| ample, sir?” 


“IT gave you your answer, smite ” .exclaimed his 
master, irately. “Never let me hear a word about it 
again.” . The bailiff sneaked away like a whipt hound. 


CHAPTER IV.—JUSTICE ON THE GRASS PLOT. 

Haxr a dozen unshorn,-grimy peasants, with hands tied 
behind their backs—slouching, sullen men, casting omi- 
nous looks at the well-known triangle, and the long whip 
beside it--stood together near the window where sat 
Colonel Butler in his arm-chair of judgment. Behind 
the prisoners were gathered the guard of fencibles, fully 
equipped, their bright firelocks and bayonets glittering 
in the sun. The colonel was a martinet as to the con- 
dition of any corps with which he had to do; new his 
soldierly eye glanced over their ranks first, and was 
satisfied. Afterwards he slow ly inspected the prisoners, 
his face deepening in sternness as he recognised one 


| and another among them. 
“Such men will make the. gentry detested,” said | 


Evelyn, pushing from her the almost untasted cup of | 


“ Myles Furlong! I should have thought that your 
connection with my family might have kept you out of 
an affair like this.” 

“T’ve yet to be tould, yer honour,” said the smith, 
doggedly, “ what harm there was in goin’ to get a bit 
knowledgeable from the cleverest farrier in the counthry- 
side; it’s often people do be comin’ to me wid their little 
bastes, whin they're ailin,’ an’ thinks I ought to know of 
a cure, yer honour.” 

* Come, sir! you know that the farrier was all a pre- 
tence. William Putman McCabe was addressing you, 
and stimulating you to rebellion; it was an illegal 
gathering within the meaning of the Act, presided over 
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by a notorious demagogue, who has unfortunately escaped 
our hands.” 

A gleam of satisfaction passed over Myles’s face. 
“* More of that to him,” he muttered. 

“What do you say, sirrah ?” interrogated the colonel, 
who had been fixedly regarding him. 

“ Thim that didn’t hear me, won’t hear me,” was the 
sulky answer. Bodkin lifted up his hands in horror. 
“T expect to be let away, sir,” he added, drawing himself 
up, “ if that’s all you have aginst me.” 

The reply of the colonel was indirect. 
take your deposition against this man.” 

Drawing to him a small table bearing pen and ink— 
for he always officiated as his own clerk—he began to 
write down the circumstances to which Bodkin was wil- 
ling to swear. In reality, the bailiff had overheard a 
considerable portion of the ci-devant farrier’s address— 
quite enough to fix the character of the assembly as il- 
legal ; and Myles, standing by the table in the barn, was 
too prominent not to be easily identified. 

“The case is proven,” said Colonel Butler, writing 
three words on the opposite sheet of his magistrate’s 
book ; which words were, “ Five hundred lashes.” He 
dotted the i carefully, and dried the entry with sand. 

“Let the prisoner stand aside till the others are ex- 
amined,” ordered the colonel. And so the identification 
of the rest went on, with the smith as spectator. 

The weaver from Ballinlough was clamorous. He had 
been deceived, he said; he had really believed that the 
assembly in Byrne’s barn had been with the professed 
object. He whined and wept as tokens of contrition. 
He would never set foot over his own threshold again 
between sunset and sunrise, if he were allowed to escape 
this time. 

* He'll only commit thrason an’ rebellion in daylight, 
yer honour,” observed Bodkin, with a malignant grin, 
and hinging round his swivel eye to mark how his 
master received the joke. But Colonel Butler was in no 
mood for pleasantry. The weaver’s appeal had reminded 
him of Evelyn’s. 

“ Be silent till you’re spoken to, Mister Bodkin,” was 
his rejoinder. Then, turning to the prisoner: “'There’s 
no proof of this but your own word, my man.” 

“ Oh, bless yer honour, an’ b’lieve it. Sure it’s no- 
thin’ but the thrue thruth entirely. An’ sure every word 
that honourable gintleman there ”—with a cringe of his 
body towards the bailiff—* every word he swore is as 
thrue as thrue, only I didn’t know no more than a fool 
that I was goin’ to a rebelly place, or I’'d ha’ cut off my 
two feet first, yer honour’s honour, indeed I would.” 

An idea appeared to strike the colonel. “Then you 
can have no objection to join Bodkin in this deposition ?” 
he said. 

“Tf yer honour lets me go home to the wife an’ childer,” 
he answered eagerly. 

“You may as well swear to the very beginnin’ of it all,” 
insinuated Bodkin. 

But no persuasion or threat could wring from him the 
name of the neighbour who had told him of the farrier’s 
assemblage in the barn; the fact being, that that in- 
formant, the source of all his woes, had been Myles 

Furlong. 

The blacksmith listened with an anxiety he could 
scarce conceal, to the cross-examination intended to elu- 
cidate this point. Ifthe weaver were not stanch, there 
were some chances of a transportation beyond sea for 
Myles ; perhaps of worse, if his antecedents were rigour- 
ously searched out. He gazed fixedly at the triangle, 


and had some trouble to keep his face properly discharged 
of expression. 





“ Bodkin, Pll 
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“ Answer me, sir, straightforwardly and to the point :. 
Had you ever seen the man before who brought you this. 
intelligence ?” 

“ Maybe I didn’t, an’ maybe I did, yer honour,” was. 
the reply. “He might ha’ passed me in a crowd at a. 
fair, or at mass, or the like; for there was a look in his 
face not all out sthrange to me.” 

“This is mere equivocation,” said the colonel, pausing,. 
pen in hand. “Do you know who the man was ?” 

“ Jist the question I axed the wife afther he was gone 
out, yer honour. For I had it on me mind that maybe- 
he was Bartle Flanagan of Forth, who owes me seventeen 
an’ sevenpence ha’penny for a web o’ cloth these three- 
year next Michaelmas. An’ I’m a near-sighted man 
meself, yer honour ; I wouldn’t know a bat from a butter- 
fly five yards off.” 

“ My good fellow, I require to know this man’s name, 
for the ends of justice. You expressed your willingness 
to join Mr. Bodkin in his deposition, and here you fail in 
the most essential point, which might give a clue to all. 
Again, and for the last time, I require to know his 
name P” 

“Ts it his name, sir P” 
curred to him before. 

* Yes, yes; his name.” 

“ Well, sir, let me think a minit; for me wits, the 
little I ever had, is fairly bothered ;” and the weaver 
looked down at the gravel walk, rubbing his grisly hand 
to his lank jaws, as in sore perplexity. “ Sure last night. 
knocked the memory out o’ me entirely entirely.” 

The colonel mended his quill in the pause: Myles. 
hoped that his own heart was not heard beating. 

“Let me see; is it Spellisy was the name? or O’Brien P 
or MacMahon ?” A reflective silence; whence he looked. 
up with a sudden brightness. “ Arrah, sure it’s what- 
ever name Misther Bodkin says it is in thet paper, an’ 
nothin’ else, an’ that I'll stand to.” 

The deposition had to be read to him, to convince him 
that no name was therein. 

“ An’ I'll swear to every word o’ that,” he exclaimed 
energetically, as soon as he found that it denounced no. 
person in particular. ‘“ Let me see the man who'll deny 
it. They’re the very sintinces o’ the thievin’ farrier.” 

“You are either a very great knave,” quoth the: 
colonel, “or a very great fool. I am inclined to think 
the former.” 

The weaver hung his head. “Sure I’ve got no call to. 
be anythin’ else, plase yer honour,” was his humble re- 
joinder; and truly he was quite indifferent as to which 
category he was classed under, so as he got safely out of 
the present scrape. 

He was setting his mark to the deposition, when a 
young man sauntered up, attended by a couple of dogs,. 
and a bare-legged gossoon carrying his gun. 

“Ho! a brisk morning’s work here, sir!” as he 
touched his cap to his father. Way was made for him 
into the vacant space immediately before the window 
where the justice sat. “Myles! is it possible that I see 
you a prisoner?” 

“ An’ if you was afther hearin’, Masther Gerald, his. 
impident speech to the colonel, thinkin’ as he was your 
foster-brother, I suppose, ’twas all right wid him, you'd 
punish him yerself, captin’ dear,” put in Bodkin, with a. 
roll of his eyes. 

“T don’t want any favour: I want justice,” rejoined. 
the blacksmith, though with a sinking heart. Bodkin. 
had cut his last ground from under him. “ But sure, 80: 


As if the idea had never oc- 


long as there’s a venomous sarpint whisperin’ at the ear 
of the colonel, we'll get nayther truth nor justice; that’s. 
the whole fact of it.” 
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“ Take care how you impute such motives to a magis- 
trate, sirrah,” said Captain Butler sternly: “and as to 
private regards or connections, they are a dead letter 
with my father in the performance of public duty.” 

“Gerald, a word with you;” and the young man 
vaulted lightly into the sitting-room. The colonel strode 
out of hearing of the groups round the window: return- 
ing in a few minutes, he cleared his throat to speak. 

“It has been proved, by clear evidence of eye and ear- 
witnesses, one of them a member of the rebel band itself, 
that these prisoners here present ”—then followed the 
seven namei—*“ were assembled last evening, the ninth 
of March, 1/793, in a Seditious and Unlawful manner, to 
receive instruction in the principles of a rebel association, 
and to take an oath for the furtherance of Objects sub- 
versive to “*.e Government of His Most Gracious Majesty 
King George the Third. Now, the punishment recorded 
for such offence, and for every repetition of the same, is 
five hundred lashes, at the discretion of the magistrate.” 

A shudder ran through the seven men, whose eyes 
were piteously or sullenly turned towards him; a sup- 
pressed wail broke from their lips. 

“T am not willing to enforce the penalty,” the colonel 
went on. “The captain agrees with me in considering 
that the ends of justice would be answered by a more 
lenient course ; and we have concluded that only one of 
the prisoners shall suffer, as an example to the rest.” 

A quick-drawn breath of relief: but then, which of 
them was to be the example ? 

“T also commute his penalty to one hundred lashes, 
being willing to believe that it was « first offence; al- 
though his contumacious demeanour scarcely entitles him 
to such indulgence. Sergeant, you will administer a 
hundred lashes to Myles Furlong.” 

“ What!” shouted the blacksmith, springing forward. 
“Your own son’s foster-brother! You wouldn’t do it, 
colonel; you wouldn’t bring the disgrace on the family ! 
Colonel, you daren’t do it !” 

The magistrate’s face seemed more iron than ever. 
“Such fancied bonds of family connection shall never 
prevent the fulfilment of my duty,” he said. “ Nay, they 
may be an argument for greater severity.” 

“ Masther Gerald, spake for me! I’m in a manner of 
yer own blood, sir. We lay in the same bosom, sir, 
when we wor babies ; an’ it’s a disgrace to yerself, captin’, 
as well as to me, that I should be flogged like a baste.” 

“TI can’t quite see it in that light,’ remarked the 
young man; “the connection is merely visionary, a relic 
-of barbarous times. However, suppose you commute it 
‘to fifty lashes, sir P” 

“And do ye disown the fosterage? Is that what ye 
mane, Masther Gerald ?” He paused for an instant, as 
if half choked. “ Why, then, if ye forget it an’ disown 
it, another can play the same game; an’ from this minit 
I cast ye off, Captin Butler, an’ ye’re less to me than any 
beggar-boy in the whole counthry.” 

How impotent the implied threat! Gerald pitied him, 
had a compassion for his powerless rage, as he stood in 
that window, prosperous and powerful himself, and saw 
Furlong, bound unresistingly to the triangle, endure to 
the last of the fifty lashes without a moan. 





VILLAGE FEASTS. 
BY CUTHBERT BEDE, 
In every country parish a certain day in the year is set 
aside for what is commonly called “the feast.” And 
in olden times the day was really observed as the feast, 
-or festival, of that saint or holy person to whose memory 








the parish church had been erected; and “the feast” 
was held on that particular day of the year, whether it 
were summer or winter, on which the saint’s name is 
marked dowa in the calendar or almanack. Asa matier 
of course, “the feast” was a religious festival—a day 
marked by church services, by celebrations of the good 
deeds of the saint, by processions in his honour, and by 
such other observances as were then customary. A 
sacred character marked the day’s proceedings; and the 
ordinary duties and pleasures of life were made to give 
place to the worship of God in his holy temple. But 
now, everything is changed; and the village feast has 
degenerated, until it has been degraded to a low merry- 
making, in which drinking and drunkenness have taken 
the place of pious celebrations and religious exercises. 

It may, perhaps, be instructive if we briefly trace the 
village feast from its rise to its fall—from its original 
use to its present abuse—from its earliest history to the 
latest records of its degradation. For the former we 
must glean particulars from the pages of the ecclesi- 
astical historians; and, for the latter, we can make use 
of our own personal knowledge, confirmed as it is by 
magisterial experience and the testimony of the news- 
paper press. 

The village feast, then, was originally a church festival. 
Churches, being buildings erected for sacred purposes 
and separated from common use, were formally conse- 
crated, that is, devoted or set apart for Divine service. 
On such occasions a prayer was probably used, like to 
Solomon’s at the dedication of the Temple (1 Kings, viii.), 
or like the Psalm or song at the dedication of the house of 
David (Psalm xxx.), or the dedication of the wall of Jeru- 
salem (Nehemiah, xii. 27). In the fourth century, when 
so many churches that had been destroyed under the 
persecution of Diocletian, were rebuilt by Constantine, 
the dedication service was made still more imposing by 
the presence of bishops and other ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, and by the use of special forms of prayer and 
praise. From thence it became not only customary, but 
ordered by law, that no church should be opened for 
Divine service until it had been consecrated by the 
bishop of the diocese. And, it must be remembered, 
that, although churches, for the sake of distinction, (even 
as we are called by various Christian names,) were 
usually named after some saint or martyr, yet, that they 
were always dedicated to God, and not to the saint. 
When a church was built on or near to a spot where 
some faithful servant of Christ had won his crown of 
martyrdom, it was very natural to name the building 
after him, in order to preserve his memory and to make 
him an ensample for the worshippers; yet, the church 
was never dedicated to him, although, in our common 
talk, we usually speak as if such had been the case; but 
it was dedicated to God and to his service, in pious 
memory of such and such a person. 

The day of dedication, or consecration, was usually 
that on which the saint’s name appeared in the calendar, 
which, if not the day of his birth (as the nativity of St. 
John the Baptist, June 24), or of his death (as the cruci- 
fixion of St. Peter by Nero, June 29), was the memorial 
of some remarkable incident in his life, as the conversion 
of St. Paul, January 25. When the anniversary of the 
dedication-day came round in its due course, it was cus- 
tomary to keep it as though it were the church’s birth- 
day, and to mark it with special services and celebra- 
tions. When Gregory the Great sent to England, in 
the year 596, and converted the Anglo-Saxons, he intro- 
duced a new custom at the annual feast of the dedication 
of churches; and that was allowing the people to build 
themselves booths round the churches, where they might 
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feast and drink. He did this because the people, when 
they were heathens, had been accustomed to a great deal 
of feasting in their sacrifices ; but it was from this con- 
cession to their customs that the modern wake, or vil- 
lage feast, arose. In a like manner, the agapa, or love- 
feasts, that, in the earliest ages of Christianity, accom- 
panied the celebration of the Holy Communion, degene- 
rated, after the lapse of centuries, to the Whitsun-ales, 
which, despite the opposition of the Puritans, were kept 
up till after the Reformation, and of which the Whitsun- 
tide club-walkings and club-dinners are the modern re- 
presentatives. The Gregorian feasts were called Encznia, 
and afterwards, in the German tongue, Kyrchweiches, 
or church feasts, from which we get the word church- 
wake. 

It would, indeed, be a good thing if the original in- 
tention of the village feast could be preserved ; and it is 
desirable that there should be a stated season when chil- 
dren, who have grown up and gone out to service, can 
return to the home of their youth, and re-visit their 
parents, and once again worship within the walls of the 
church wherein they were baptized. In a measure this 
is already done; for farm-labourers and other domestic 
servants demand (the word is scarcely too strong) their 
accustomed holiday for the feast; and the feast itself, 
though practically observed on the Monday, is accounted 
to be held on the Sunday, and so far, as a church festival 
its origin is recognised. But the feasting and drinking 
booths of Gregory the Great have swamped the religious 
services of the day, and have survived their slow decay. 
For what is the village feast as at present observed ? 

During the last few years I have been in a position 
to note the feast doings in a small village lying out of 
the track of the high roads and great thoroughfares, and 
so scantily populated, that, at the last census, its popu- 
lation (largely increased by a new baby and two chance 
guests at the rectory) could only make up a total of 
seventy-two. One would have imagined that, in such 
a village, the feast, if celebrated at all, would have been 
a very quiet and thinly-attended affair. Nothing of the 
kind; for although there are but fourteen houses in the 
parish, yet one of the fourteen is a public-house, and that 
word gives the key to the plot, and explains the whole 
proceedings. It is true that it is kept by an honest 
hard-working couple, and that, for a house of that nature, 
it is as respectably conducted as a house can be; but the 
feast is the village publican’s harvest, and he looks ex- 
pectantly to his crop of beer-drinkers to supply him with 
sufficient gleanings wherewith to pay his rent and his 
brewer’s bill beside. So that, whatever amount of cold 
water his near neighbour, the rector, may throw upon 
the prevalent beerish and boorish system of keeping the 
feast, the publican cannot quite see the force of his 
pastor’s remarks, and meets them with an ad misericor- 
diam appeal to his large family, the badness of the times, 
and the principle of live and let live. 

And so, a fortnight or so before the feast, the coming 
event is heralded by the arrival of the brewer’s dray 
bringing an unwonted supply of beer tc the door of the 
village public-house ; and the largest room of the house 
is swept and garnished, and, possibly, a tent is roughly 
erected for the extra accommodation of the guests. Sum- 
mer is usually the feast season; for, the patron saint is 
set on one side if his day does not fall at a pleasant time 
of the year, or so as to conveniently fit in with the 
feasts of the surrounding parishes. A saint whose day 
is not somewhere between April and November, has but 
a poor chance of being remembered by village feasters 
with chronological exactitude. But when the Sunday 
comes—whether saint's day or no—that is specially 
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marked out for the feast, the common people from far 
and near are seen strolling into the village, and by six 
o'clock have filled the little public-house to overflowing. 
The smallness of the-village, and the scantiness of its in- 
dividual population, does not preclude a large gathering ; 
as the neighbouring villages contribute their quota, and 
perchance a town may add its few scores, or even hun- 
dreds, to swell the aggregate attendance. The children 
follow the example of their elders, and hang about the 
public-house like swarming bees. A vender of nuts and 
gingerbread appears for their especial delectation, and 
cannot be prevented from disposing of his wares on a 
Sunday ; for, if interfered with, he will scatter handfuls 
of his eatables to the juvenile crowd, and will trust to 
their generosity to make him a present of adequate 
halfpence. And so the night wears on; and there is 
laughing, and shouting, and drinking, and the clearing 
of the house by the policeman, and a noisy staggering 
home by moonlight. 

But the next day is the great day of revelry. From 
an early hour of the morning there is the excitement of 
the children (who ought to be at school, but are not) in 
watching the erection of a booth, which is gradually 
being made gay with common toys and tawdry jewellery 
—of a second booth, devoted to sweetstuff-and coarse 
confectionery—a stall for fruit and nuts—a board painted 
like a clock-face, with a whirling finger to point out 
paltry prizes—a target for nut-shooting, and sticks for 
Aunt Sally. All these wonderful novelties are put up 
on private ground belonging to the public-house, or on 
its green strip of frontage, and no man may interfere with 
their presence. By the end of the afternoon they have 
already done a good business; and as the evening ad- 
vances their lights shine out in the darkness. Before 
the sun sets the place is like a fair, thronged with young 
men and women, and with other people too, many of the 
married women bringing with them their babies, sooner 
than be kept away from the feast. All are dressed in 
their best clothes, and are prepared to make a night of 
it. The villanous scraping of a fiddle, and the respon- 
sive beat of hob-nailed boots upon the shaky floor of the 
room, have long since proclaimed that the dancing has 
begun ; and it is lustily sustained, with but slight in- 
tervals of noisy rest, until the party breaks up at four 
or five o'clock the next morning. The diversions of 
the evening include a great deal of rustic horseplay 
—rough love-making—singing of songs, which are 
either drearily stupid or heavily spiced with gross- 
ness—drinking deeply and without discretion—eating 
cold pork and bread-and-cheese between pipes of to- 
bacco—and, sooner or later, more or less quarrelling,. re- 
crimination, foul language, vile oaths, and floundering. 
fighting. But, as the landlord entertains a pardonable ob- 
jection to any severe or prolonged displays of pugilism 
within the narrow bounds of his own house, wherein are 
ricketty chairs and tables and other breakables, the 
would-be combatants are hustled neck-and-crop out of 
doors, and betake themselves literally to a wider field in 
the adjacent meadow, where they belabour each other.. 
By and by, the parish constable is appealed to, and creates 
as much impression as though he were a hundred miles 
off; but if, through the rector’s foresight, a rural police- 
man has been brought upon the scene, some good may 
be effected. 

If the farmers have their work but poorly done for the 
next few days, and if many young women are demora- 
lized, they may attribute the result to the village feast. 

The world-read columns of “The Times” have more 
than once, of late years, borne witness to. the depraved 
scenes that have been seen, or have arisen from, the 
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celebration of the village feast; but never was stronger 
testimony afforded to their present state of degradation 
than “ The Times’ ” report of the disgraceful proceedings 
at St. Catherine’s, near Guildford, on Sunday, September 
26, 1863, when a mob of four hundred ruffians, who had 
flocked thither to keep the village feast, took possession 
of the high road from Guildford to Portsmouth, and 
compelled every passenger, whether man or woman, to 
submit to insult and outrage, and to run the gauntlet of 
a shower of stones. Thirty persons were seriously in- 
jured by these miscreants ; one lady had her eye nearly 
cut out by a stone; others had their shawls and other 
parts of their dress torn from them; and a resident 
gentleman who ventured to expostulate with the mob 
was not only stoned, but pursued by them to his house, 
where they made a bonfire of his garden palings. The 
county police were over-awed, and permitted the mob to 
revel in their rioting; and the Sunday night in that 
little English village closed upon a scene which (as the 
leading journal remarked) “ would have disgraced a fair 
in the wildest district of Ireland.” And all this because 
it was the village feast—or rather, the preparation for 
it; for it would appear that at St. Catherine’s, the feast 
was spread over two Sundays, and that, on each Sunday, 
the publicans of the place, by virtue of an old charter, 
are permitted to draw beer during the whole of the day. 
The first Sunday is known as “Tap-up Sunday ;” and it 
was on that day that the rioting occurred. By the 
following Sunday, October 4th, which was the real feast 
day, measures had been taken to prevent a repetition of 
the disgraceful scenes of the previous Sabbath; but 
that such precautions should be necessary, speaks vo- 
lumes for the present degradation of the village feast ; 
and we cannot be surprised that “The Times” should 
comment upon the occurrence in these words :—“ We 
are no enemies to ancient traditions; but old customs 
which are celebrated by such proceedings as these are 
not very much better than the ‘ customs’ of the King of 
Dahomey.” 

When, therefore, we read of such a celebration of a 
village feast in this enlightened age, and contrast it 
with its original purpose and intention, we may well 
exclaim, “ How art thou fallen! Ichabod, thy glory is 
departed.” To purify the village feast, and bring it 
back to something like its old institution, would be a 
work as meritorious as it would be well-nigh impracti- 
cable, so long as the village publican can throw open his 
doors with impunity, and offer to his guests all the 
rustic attractions of a noisy dance and a fiery drink. 
And even in those very rare instances of an English 
village without a béer-house, the ingenuity of the inha- 
bitants can devise expedients to overcome the difficulty, 
and to carry out their feast in a similar fashion to their 
neighbours who are provided with a public-house. It 
so happens that these lines are penned not a hundred 
miles from such a village; and the writer had imagined 
that the feast was there held only in name, and that the 
people waited until the following week, when the feast 
of the neighbouring village was held with much cere- 
mony at the public-house, and that they there kept their 
own feast and their neighbour’s too. And, for four 
years, the writer remained under this impression, until 
having occasion at a late hour on the feast night to pass 
through the public-houseless village, his ears were caught 
by the sounds of fiddling and dancing and merriment, 
and his steps were arrested by a bevy of young men and 
women pouring tumultuously from a labourer’s cottage, 
into the village street—a circumstance that led to the 
discovery that the feast was kept up in a kind of pic-nic 
fashion in the cottage that could boast the largest room, 
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and that every person paid a sixpence towards the gene- 
ral expenses, and brought their own liquors, or fetched 
them from the public-house of the nearest village. In 
this way circumstances. were triumphed over, and the 
feast was held as freely as though the cottage-door had 
been surmounted with a board inscribed with that 
familiar and terribly suggestive piece of information, 
“ Licensed to be drunk on the Premises.” 

For to get drunk would appear to be the real business 
of the feast—the end and aim of its celebration. The 
feast, as we have already seen, is in certain districts 
called “ the wake,” and there are learned men who tell 
us that this word wake is derived from a Saxon. word 
that signifies “to keep awake,” because, in celebrating 
their wake, the Saxons danced all through the night. 
But another learned gentleman, Spelman by name, 
derives the name from another Saxon word that signifies 
drunkenness; because (he says) their wakes always 
ended in drunkenness. For my own part, I think that 
we may accept both these derivations ; at any rate, we 
shall find that dancing and drunkenness are the two 
chief ingredients of the wake or village feast. 

Artists have long since told us this in their own 
peculiar language, using their paint-brush to communi- 
cate the information. In all the pictures of village 
feasts painted by Teniers and Ostade, dancing and 
drunkenness may be seen where the clouds of smoke 
from the pipes of the boors will permit you to see any- 
thing. And when our own great artist, Sir David 
Wilkie, painted that picture which must be so familiar 
to all of us—even though we may have never seen the 
original on the walls of our National Gallery—the pic- 
ture now known as “the Village Festival,” although 
the out-of-doors scene and the daylight forbad him from 
showing the dancing that would be going on within 
doors in the evening, yet, what is the occupation of the 
leading figures of the picture? Is itnot drinking? And 
who is the “ principal figure” (as Wilkie himself called 
him) of his “ principal group,” the very centre of at- 
traction of the whole picture, and the focus from whence 
all the colouring is made to proceed? Is it not that 
smock-frocked drunkard whom his wife is endeavouring 
to drag from his roystering companions, past the horse- 
trough, over which an old woman is gazing down upon 
her sottish son, lying in helpless stupor? Wilkie was 
too close an observer of human nature to err in his 
delineations of customs and manners; and so, when he 
had occasion to paint a drunken lout and to make him 
the centre of a picture, he knew where he should find 
him—and that was in the midst of a village feast. 
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IV.—CHOOSING A LOCATION. 


THERE are in Canada four classes of “ locations,” as 
Americans express it, at the option of immigrants. 
Those who arrive in the province with money can 
purchase cleared farms. These farms, containing gene- 
rally one hundred or two hundred acres, with wooden 
buildings, free of stumps, and capable of yielding from 
twenty to thirty bushels of wheat per acre, can be bought 
in the neighbourhood of towns, villages, and railway 
stations, at prices ranging from £5 to £15 per acre, 
according to soil, locality, and quality of house and 
offices. Parties able to purchase such farms should 
certainly do so, rather than face the toil of reclaiming 
the forest. In making the purchase, however, three 
things must be attended to: first, will the farm, as farm 
produce has sold for the last ten years in Canada, pay 
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reasonable interest on the money invested ? second, is 
the purchaser secure against mortgages P and third, has 
the soil been injured by reckless farming? Satisfied in 
these particulars, a man of industrious and quiet habits 
cannot find anywhere a more pleasant home than a 
cleared farm in Canada. 

Those whose means do not warrant the purchase of 
cleared land will find “squatter claims” largely in the 
market at present, throughout the northern and western 
counties of Upper Canada. These lands consist of one 
hundred or two hundred acres, settled upon by poor 
families, who have cleared some score of acres, but who 
have not become owners of the land, through inability 
to pay its price to government. The individual thus in 
possession, but lacking legal right, is called a “squatter.” 
He can, however, at any time, on payment of what in- 
stalments are due, have his name entered as holder of 
that portion of land on the books of the Crown Land 
Office. This privilege the squatter is often prepared to 
sell, along with the “clearing” he has made, and the 
buildings he has erected. After he is paid, the pur- 
chaser has, over and above this, to pay the full price for 
the land—generally eight shillings sterling per acre—in 
the government office, with interest at six per cent. on 
overdue instalments. The advantages of purchasing 
partially cleared land from the squatter, or legal owner, 
are that the land is much cheaper than the first class of 
farms referred to; that the soil is of virgin fertility ; 
and that roads and other conveniences are in a more 
advanced stage than in settlements altogether new. 

Should the immigrant, however, be unable to purchase 
even a partially cleared farm at an advance that often 
raises the acre to double or treble the government price, 
he can fall back on what is called “government land.” 
These lands are scattered over both provinces, from 
Quebec to Sarnia, and are at present sold from two 
shillings and ninepence to ten shillings sterling. Pay- 
ments are permitted in four annual instalments, with 
interest at six per cent. on the unpaid purchase money. 
The best government land has been already sold, and 
much of what remains on hand, especially in the older 
townships, is wholly unfit for cultivation, and would be 
dear at any price. But new townships—sections of 
country ten miles square—are being yearly surveyed. 
These contain much good land; but roads are bad, and 
markets distant. Within the past year the Canadian 
government has obtained possession from the Indians 
of the great Manitoulin Island, lying in the mouth of 
the Georgian Bay, an eastern armof Lake Huron. ‘This 
island has a temperate climate, much excellent soil, and 
excellent harbours. It is being surveyed, and will soon 
be in the market, but on what conditions has not yet been 
declared. 

Many arrive in Canada, who, after two or three years 
* casting about,” are unable, from want of thrift, or other 
causes, to purchase land, even at the very low figure of 
the government. The colonization roads are open to 
them. These roads, eight in number, are cut open at the 
expense of government, for hundreds of miles through 
the primeval forest. For a mile or so, on each side of the 
road, the land is given as free grants under these regula- 
tions:—One hundred acres are allowed to each male mem- 
ber of a family, on his attaining eighteen years of age: on 
these hundred acres, within one year from the time of 
allocation, a log-house, sixteen feet by twenty feet, must 
be erected ; and within four years of the same period, ten 
acres of land must be cleared of wood and fenced. Failure 
to perform these conditions entails the forfeiture of the 
grants. Some who have taken up these free grants have 
got on well, and report favourably of soil, climate, and 





prospects ; but it should be known also, that many have 
thrown up their grants under the discouragement of 
rocky soil, early frosts, miserable roads, and no markets. 

In choosing land, close attention should be given to 
these things:—1. That the district should not be low and 
swampy, nor too far remote from some one of the great 
lakes. This is the best security against spring and 
autumn frosts—the most troublesome of the Canadian 
farmer’s enemies. 2. That water be naturally good and 
abundant, or be easily procured by digging. 3. That 
the soil be good. 4. That the timber be hard wood ; for 
this is not only a favourable mark of the soil, but saves 
labour in burning the timber when clearing, enables the 
settler to make potash, which, at £7 or £9 per barrel, 
often more than pays the purchase of theland. 5. That 
the nearest market be not at most more than one day’s 
journey distant. 6. That school, church, and post-office, 
be not far distant. 7. That neighbours, present or pro- 
spective, be of a good class. 

On the stranger entering Canada, it cannot, however, 
be too strongly pressed, that it is rash to purchase land, 
or begin to clear it and farm it, until he has had some 
experience of things as they are in the province. Many 
families are kept down for life by a wrong choice in their 
first settlement in the colony—a choice they would never 
have made had they known what even twelve months of 
a Canadian life could have taught them. On asking 
families how they could settle on such stony land, that 
the most of it can never be ploughed, or on such low 
land, that in ten years they have never been able to 
raise wheat unharmed by frost, the answer to us, scores 
of times, has been, “ We were strangers in the country 
when we bought, and knew nothing better then.” Let 
the purchaser, therefore, remember these three simple 
rules :—Before buying, 1. Learn something of the country. 
2. Inspect your intended purchase personally. 3. Do it 
when snow is off the ground, and in the company of two 
veteran forest-pioneers whose honesty you can rely upon. 





ITALIA, 





From a Medal struck by order of Napoleon I, 


** Ttalia, too! Italia! looking on thee 

Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, 

Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won thee, 

To the last halo of the chiefs and sages 

Who glorify thy consecrated pages.” 
Sucu were the strains that burst from Byron, when 
he stood upon the Alps, and beheld the plains of Italy 
spread out before him. Such are the thoughts that 
arise in every reflecting mind that considers how deeply 
the country and the people of Ttaly have influenced the 
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fate and fortunes of mankind. Poetry and eloquence 
have exhausted themselves in displaying the matchless 
natural beauties of that region. Not to refer to old 
classic authors,* hear what our own Goldsmith said of 
Italy in modern times :— 
“ Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 

Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 

Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 

With vernal lives that blossom but to die ; 

These, here disporting, own the kindred scil, 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand, 

To winnow fragrance round the smiling land.’’ 
A prose writer, Mr. Forsyth, thus describes Campania, 
even with all the terrors of its voleanic position :-—*A 
climate where heaven’s breath smells sweet and wooingly 
—a vigorous and luxuriant nature unparalleled in its 
productions—a coast which was once the fairy land of 
poets, and the favourite retreat of great men. Even the 
tyrants of the creation loved this alluring region, spared 
it, adorned it, lived in it, died in it.” 

But let us turn from the beautiful country of Italy, 
to the races of men who successively occupied it. In 
northern Italy there are wonderful remains of early 
civilization and art. In the first ages of the Roman 
republic we still find Italy inhabited by various tribes, 
who, considering that they had not the revealed Word 
of God, were honourably distinguished for much good 
sense and virtue. Their grave and industrious farmers 
had such sagacity in war and politics that they were 
taken from the plough to be dictators, and returned 
to it again when they had saved their country. One of 
those worthies having heard a Greek ambassador elo- 
quently proving that no Divine Providence governed 
the world, and that man had only to find pleasure in 
life as he best could, remarked, that if the Romans had 
any enemies, the best wish for the security of Rome 
would be, that such principles should prevail, for they 
would enervate any individual or nation who professed 
them. 

Horace gives a beautiful picture of the virtuous in- 
dustry of the early Italians. He describes them as a 
manly race of rustic soldiers, accustomed to labour, 
obedient to their frugal and hard-working parents, 
happy in the social enjoyments of the cottage, when the 
labour of the day was done. Such virtues and military 
qualities procured them the empire of the world. Pros- 
perity, as usual, brought vice and luxury; these extin- 
guished all public spirit, and the barbarians of the north 
found Italy an easy prey. Some of the tribes settled them- 
selves into large kingdoms, as Spain, Gaul, and Africa; 
but Italy was torn into shreds by Goths, Lombards, 
and Normans. There is a famous sonnet of Filicaja, in 
which he expresses the wish that Italy were either less 
beautiful or more powerful to repel her rapacious enemies. 
Byron has transferred the sentiments of this sonnet to 
his “ Childe Harold.” 

** Italia, oh, Italia, thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past; 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame, 
And annals graved in characters of flame, 
O! would that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful; and couldst claim 


Thy right ; and awe the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress. 





* “ Sed neque Medorum silve, ditissima terra, 
Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus, 
Laudibus Italie certent; non Bactra, neque Indi. 
* * * * = ~ 
Hic ver adsidusim atque alienis mensibus wstas, 
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Then mightst thou more appal; or less desired, 
Be homely and be peaceful, undeplored 
For thy destructive charms ; then, still untired, 
Would not be seen the arméd torrents poured 
Down the steep Alps; nor would the hostile horde 
Of many-nationed spoilers from the Po 
Quaff blood and water ; nor the stranger’s sword 
Be thy sad weapon of defence ; and so 

Victor or vanquished, thou, the slave of friend or foe.” 


Since the suppression of the Reformation in Italy, the 

general character of the natiom has been for nearly three 

centuries the most contemptible that can be conceived. 

Superstition and tyranny, the Inquisition and the des- 

pot, have quenched the spirit of the people, and driven 

them to the most silly expedients to enable them to 
drag on a purposeless existemee. See their picture in 

Goldsmith’s “Traveller :’— 

** But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beanty, groves and fields appear; 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet unirue ; 
And even in penance, planning sins anew. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arraye¢ 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade. 
Processions formed for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint im every grove, 

By sports like these are all their cares beguiled : 
The sports of children satisfy the child.” 


Bnt amidst all the degradation of Italian princes and 
people during the last two centuries, there have been 
bright spots to break the general gloom. The Princes 
of the House of Savoy, better known as Kings of Sar- 
dinia, ruled in Piedmont, and carried on their dynasty 
to see better days. By the assistance of France, in 
1859, from whatever motive, the present King Victor 
Emanuel has been relieved of his Austrian neighbours 
in Lombardy; Garibaldi has given him Naples; and 
the flight of the small prinees of Florence, Parma, and 
Modena, has enabled him, with the applause of Europe, 
to take the rank and title of King of Iraty; but, alas! 
without Rome and Venice. Great as the benefits of 
France to Italy have been, the universal wish of all 
true Italians is embodied im the picture we present to 
eur readers, one of the many illustrations now popular 
in Italy, in which, under the guise of light caricature, 
lofty political aspiration is expressed. It is inscribed 
“The Ship without a Steersman.” The classic reader 
will remember that Horace uses the same emblem for 
the vessel of the state. (O Navis, referamt in mare 
te novi fluctus?) Napoleon has the helm in his hand, 
but imploring Italia beseeches him to give it up to 
Victor Emanuel, and says that he whe could conduct 
the vessel from Marsala to Volturno is surely able to 
take it to Rome and Venice. 

One great lesson the Italians are slowly but sarely 
learning, that Popery is the great hindrance to national 
independence and to social progress. Without religious. 
freedom there is no security for civil liberty. The 
expulsion of the Pope and his satellites, brigands as well 
as friars, although unceremonious, is only figurative of 
the benefits to be expected from their absence. The 
hostility to the Romish priesthood, which: is now 
gathering strength, may be, in great part, political in its 
aspect ; but the mumber is increasing of those who seek 
to establish the welfare of their country on the solid 
basis of true religion. It is the duty of English Pro- 
testants to make every effort for the advancement of the 
Italian Reformation, and for the spread of evangelical 
truth, by which alone the nation can be exalted. The 
Romish Church is rightly represented in the picture as 2 
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Bis gravid pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbor.” Viner. 


lighthouse, the light of which is covered, or extinguished. 
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CHAPTER III.— FLORENCE IN 1849. 


Havine obtained the decree of approbation, on the 
17th of March, 1849, the relative notices were then cir- 
eulated, and were also inserted in the journal “ Il Moni- 
tore Toseano,” on the following 12th of April. These 
resolutions gave pledges of assistance to Venice, and 
promises of endeavour to preserve her from falling again 
into the hands of her oppressors. But on the same 
day, the 12th of April, at which time everything was 
arranged for the success of my project, and on which I 
had intended to commence collecting the money from 
the properties I had staked for my country, my surprise 
was great, on arriving at 11 «a.m. in the Piazza del 
Popolo, formerly called Piazza del Grand Duca, at 
seeing a movement among abouta hundred badly 
armed individuals, consisting of the very lowest orders 
of the people, in favour of the Grand Duke Leopold, the 
former ruler of Tuscany. 

At once I thought it advisable to go and make what 
was passing known to Signor Zannetti, Generale of 
the Guardia Civica or Civil Guard. ‘The general went 
directly to the residence of the prefect of the govern- 
ment, I also accompanying him, to consult with Signor 
Guerrazzi the president, or indeed with any of the minis- 
ters. But it was useless; all was finished for that time, 
and the Government of the Grand Duke Leopold was 
restored. Surprise indescribable seemed to take pos- 
session of all, at this sudden revolution. Zannetti being 
no longer able to act for and sustain the liberty of his 
beautiful Tuscany, published in the journal of that ill- 
omened day his formal renouncement of a charge he 
had so nobly and justly fulfilled, announcing his. in- 
tention of retiring into private life. To myself the 
blow was terrible. Three days previously, 2000 volun- 
teers had arrived in Tuscany from Leghorn, and a good 
feeling did not exist between them and the people 
of Florence, who made repeated entreaties that these 
might be sent to guard the confines, from whence they 
had been already recalled by Guerrazzi the president. 
On the very day preceding the revolution, various dis- 
turbances had taken place between these soldiers and the 
Tuscans, which ended, as such affairs generally do in 
Italy, in bloodshed; nevertheless, they were not sent 
away. Another astonishing fact, the motives for which 
no one could understand, was that Generale Laugier 
with his soldiers had abandoned the confines of Tuscany. 

Thus I lost the hope of being useful to my dear 
country, and all confidence in my patriotic enterprise. 
The Austrian army was now in Leghorn, haying been 
repeatedly asked for by the Grand Duke, who thus (to 
the great and just indignation of the people of Florence) 
broke his word, he having promised that he would not 
make that demand. My situation became anything but 
safe; and I felt it was time that, for the present, I should 
withdraw myself from Florence, which I did with much 
pain, feeling mournfully that each mile took me farther 
from my much-loved family, and also fearing that I had 
lost my property. Alas! could I have known that on 
that bright morning when I quitted Venice, full of a 
patriotic spirit to do all in my power for my native 
country, that I should for years remain first a prisoner, 
and afterwards be a wanderer in exile, I could almost 
have prayed God to take to himself a life I should have 
felt must become insupportable; but He who in mercy 
hides from his creatures the book of their fate, gave me 
strength to bear my many misfortunes, and inspired me 
with a hope of better times. 

On quitting Florence, there was little prospect of my 





returning to Venice, the way being imtercepted by the 
Austrians on every side. How trying was now my 
situation! and the more so, as those who did not knew 
all the circumstances as to the cause of my disappearance 
might make me the subject of some painful doubts. This 
thought made my situation a very unhappy one; but I 
comforted myself by reflecting that all knew the ardent 
affection I bore to each member of my beloved family, 
and the never-ceasing love I nourished for my country. 

The first place I arrived at was Borgo S. Sepolcro, on 
the confines of Tuscany, where I remained two days ; for: 
I did not believe that the state of affairs in Florence could. 
continue long. Iwas therefore much surprised when, 
on the second eyening, I was informed that the peasantry 
living outside Porta Firenze, or the gate of Florence, 
were rapidly approaching Borgo S. Sepolero, with the 
intention of invading and sacking it. We thought thai 
it was time now to take care of ourselves; accordingly, 
we all armed ourselves ; for we heard that their numbers 
were rather strong. I took my place by the side of my 
respected friend, Virgilio Somigli, than whom a better 
patriot never lived. He, however, actuated by motives 
of the truest kindness, wished me to withdraw from 
my perilous situation in the front, and remain, with 
some other of our companions, more out of harm’s way, 
he going inand out of the gate before me. It being a 
dark night—indeed, more dark than usual—prevented 
us from seeing that the hand of a traitorous assassin 
was there, who, coming to the right side of my valiant 
friend, wounded him with a poignard, and then fled 
away into the darkness, where we were unable to see 
and to capture him. It was a great providence for me 
that I was not where I at first put myself, at his right ; 
because the assassin must have struck me first, before 
getting near him. We indeed thought at first that 
the steel had done its work but too well; for he fell 
bathed in blood. We, as quickly as possible, carried 
him to his home; for at the sight of their leader’s blood 
all the others became like lions. After some time, and 
much care, we found that the wound of our dear friend 
Virgilio was not mortal; and after two days I left him 
with the surety that in a short time he would regain his 
usual health. We parted with much cordiality, I bending 
my steps towards Perugia, where I was most cordially 
received by Francesco Rossi, Conte Pietro Donini and 
his excellent wife, a Roman lady, since dead, Raffaele 
Caratoli, a young and rising painter, with, many others 
who honoured me highly. But one morning we had notice 
that the Austrians had arrived at the famous Lake Trasi- 
meno, a distance of a few miles only from Perugia. I there- 
fore was obliged again to move my quarters, and quickly ; 
for, having no means of conveyance of any kind, I was 
constrained to go on foot, every available voiture having 
been hired to convey a troop’ of volunteers commanded 
by Colonel Arcioni, their number not having been suffi- 
cient to make a useful resistance. I arrived at Bevagna 
very much fatigued in mind and body, after having 
walked more than twelve miles under'a burning mid- 
day sun, and very unhappy at, the adverse combination 
of affairs in Tuscany, and the effects those events. were 
likely to produce. 

I was now very anxious to find means to get to 
Todi, where I knew I should find some friends, when 
a gentleman who announced himself as Signor Guiseppe 
Ricci, Master of the Commune, invited me to rest, and 
refresh myself at his house. I need not say how gladly 
I accepted his courteous offer, fatigued as I was, and 
accompanied him home, where he presented me to his 
family of beautiful and imteresting children. But, at 
the sight of these happy little ones, my thoughts flew 
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‘to my own loved family, and to their sufferings, and, 
weakened by fatigue and intense thought, the tears of a 
‘bitter heart-ache rolled from my eyes, which seemed to 
surprise my kind entertainer. I, however, recovering 
‘my calmness, told him my history of the last few weeks, 
which recital made him quickly send these dear things 
again to their school, after I had affectionately embraced 
them, and prayed for a blessing on their young heads. 
Signor Ricci was indeed a kind and good man; he 
seemed to be aware of all the sufferings such a situation 
as mine must occasion, and to endeavour, by attention, 
to gain my mind from my troubles. He very quickly 
procured for me a carriage, and after having been with 
him only two or three hours, I parted from him with that 
true regret which I think all must feel at parting from 
a truly honest heart, each uttering wishes for the other's 
welfare. 
CHAPTER IV.— WITH GARIBALDI. 

I ARRIVED without accident at Todi, about twelve P.m., 
and at first found some difficulty in obtaining a lodging, 
it being so very late; but the kindness of one of the 
Guardia Civica soon put all my anxiety on this head at 
rest, by taking me to the house, or rather albergo, of 
the good landlady, Lavinia, where I, for a time at least, 
lost in the deep sleep of fatigue my many troubles. In 
this delightful city were many who, knowing my history, 
and how for some time I had been a hapless fugitive 
from all who were dear to me, received me with true 
brotherly affection—the Signore Confalonire, Avocato 
Melchiori, Il Signore Luigi Buvalini, Signore Francesco 
Monti, and many others; but my spirit was never at 
rest: the thoughts of my home filled my desolate heart, 
and rendered my life very unhappy. In the mean- 
time, I occupied myself as much as possible in favour 
of Rome, which was at this time besieged by the 
soldiers of the French Republic, who did not hesitate to 
put down a form of government which was raised, after 
their own example, in commemoration of the celebrated 
five centuries. I, with many others, did our best in pro- 
curing food for the soldier volunteers, and nitre for 
their gunpowder. It was at this time that the dis- 
tinguished patriot, Colonel Zanardi, with a brilliant 
company of volunteer officers, likewise exiles from 
Tuscany, arrived in Todi, and remained some time, 
although they were aware that Rome, especially after 
the 3rd of June, was in great want of assistance; at 
length the citizens began to murmur, and bred dis- 
sension with Colonel Zanardi, who knew beforehand the 
uselessness of resistance; but they disapproved of his 
remaining there, at a time when he and his officers 
were so much wanted in Rome. I endeavoured to 
pacify the citizens as much as possible, which I did 
after much difficulty. 

Rome, however, was obliged at length to surrender, 
which she only did, as my readers know, after a long 
and gallant resistance. Garibaldi the illustrious left it 
with four thousand men, carrying with them the hope 
that others would follow, as had been promised him, and 
that, with this patriot army, he might be able to awaken 
new ardour for liberty, and also give help to oppressed 
‘and desolate Venezia. 

He finally came to Todi, where, as was usual, he was 
received with acclamations and applause by all; I was 
still there, and with many others went out to receive 
him with all the honours of music and flags. I was the 
first who addressed him, assuring him of the universal 
pleasure which his presence gave. He was on horseback, 
and, although a great warrior, showed on this occasion 
that his heart and mind could see beauties which did 
not belong to the camp and field. He spoke with de- 
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light of the beautiful view which opened on every side; 
for, from that magnificent valley could be seen chains 
of mountains dotted with cities and villages, as far as 
Perugia, and Orvieto. In conjunction with the principal 
citizens, I exerted myself to procure food and other 
necessaries for the soldiers of this brave man, whom I 
had always truly admired as the possessor of an honest 
and loyal heart, and of a noble and disinterested spirit, 
and a constant friend to Italy and her oppressed sons. 
Of his qualities as a warrior, at that time, I felt I could 
not speak, in the fear that I should not say enough; 
but now that the eyes of the whole civilized world have 
seen his exploits, and his character as a patriot is every- 
where honoured, I could only say of him what every leal- 
hearted Italian must feel in his innermost heart. And 
Venezia poor Venezia! what of her, left thus in her 
fallen but still queenly beauty, in the hands of her cruel 
oppressors? Will he, the liberator, unclasp her chains, 
and open her gates to the many of her suffering exiles, 
who now tread the soil of the stranger, and who wait P 

Supplies being necessary for Garibaldi’s many fol- 
lowers, I can scarcely tell with what good-will and gene- 
rosity they were offered, nor howaccepted with a frankness 
which left nothing to wish between giver and receiver. I 
visited this really great man in his camp, in the midst 
of his soldiers, and observed with much interest every 
particular of his surroundings. The extreme simplicity 
and tranquillity of his manners told the true man and 
the great general. However, whilst the general was 
going here and there, making strategical observations, 
and the greater part of his soldiers elsewhere, a reaction- 
ary movement took place in the country situated in the 
adjacent valley, a Signor Mancini being at the head of it. 
This movement was anything but favourable to our views, 
as we were afraid that the money which had been so 
freely given would be called back, and thus make our 
situation anything but comfortable; for, as we are all 
aware, such a number of men, and also horses, required a 
liberal daily expenditure for bare food only, putting 
aside the varied wants of a body of men in arms. 
endeavoured to see Mancini, wishing to convince him of 
his error, and obtain his promise that he would desist 
from his unjust project; I at last, by dint of great per- 
suasion, succeeded, but on the condition that his people 
should not be molested. 

On the following day, therefore, Signor Governatore 
Militere Govoni was to quietly leave, and his remaining 
soldiers were to follow, which soldiers did not exceed 
forty in number. On the following evening, about ten 
o'clock, Captain Leoni, who was in command of these 
few men, was mounted and ready to leave, when he 
sent to tell me that he would go down into the Via 
Piana with four of his men, in order to see if there 
were any Austrians near, and particularly not to go 
near the trace of the reactionists, who were said tu be in 
arms at the foot of the mountain. 

I earnestly entreated him not to do so, feeling sure 
that, if there were danger, so small a number could do 
no good, and would put themselves in unnecessary peril. 

Govoni also with me insisted that he should not take 
so hazardous a step, particularly at that late hour of the 
night, since we had good reason to believe that the 
Austrians had not yet advanced further than Bevagna. 
But all our efforts and persuasions were in vain; he 
would at any cost carry his intention into effect, saying 
that he would go to the Via Piana. He then, to our 
great displeasure, departed with his four soldiers on 
horseback. There being no one there of authority to 
forbid his rash act, he followed but too far the decision 





he had made; for, alas! a few minutes afterwards we 
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heard the report of several guns, accompanied with 
sounds which told too well the fatal story. 

Signor Govoni and myself, with several others, im- 
mediately repaired to the spot, taking with us a surgeon, 
feeling but too sure that he would be wanted. On de- 
scending Via Piana we were met by two of the four 
lancers who accompanied poor Leoni, ascending the 
steep way at full gallop; we found that they were 
slightly wounded, and therefore sent them to the hos- 
pital to have their wounds looked to, and properly 
treated. They told us that Captain Leoni, when at 
the end of that part of the Via Piana, followed for a 
mile the road which led to Rome, instead of that to 
Perugia, and that, on returning, he wished to deviate a 
little from the route, so as to go to the Capucini Con- 
vent, where, some days previously, the whole corps of 
the Garibaldians, headed by the general himself, had 
stopped for refreshment; that, having come rapidly half 
way from thence, the way became on each side flanked 
by on one side a wall, and on the other a dense forest. 
As they were ascending as rapidly as possible this 
steep pass of the mountain, suddenly they heard the 
repeated sounds of firearms, and found, to their dismay, 
that two of their number, as also Leoni himself, were 
wounded, he being also thrown from his horse. He now 
poor fellow, but too well remembered my words, saying 
he wished he had taken my advice against this disastrous 
excursion. They then bore poor Leoni to the Capucini 
Convent, but those who followed soon after, with the 
hope of seeing him, were too late; his wound had proved 
fatal, and his courageous, although imprudent heart, had 
ceased to beat, and he, who thought to go merely for 
seeing how things were going on, and whether there were 
any enemies abroad, had paid with his young life the 
price of his temerity. 

Without returning to my lodging, about four o’clock in 
the morning I got into a carriage with Signor Govoni, 
two of his people accompanying us; we drove a mile or 
two out of the city, without encountering any kind of 
annoyance. But on the following night, or rather about 
three in the morning, my landlady came to my room, 
and, knocking loudly at the door, awoke me suddenly, and 
told me to rise and dress myself quickly, as she had very 
important news for me. I immediately arose and 
dressed, and judge of my surprise and consternation, 
when, upon going to open my window, I perceived the 
street was full of Austrian soldiers, who were standing 
talking in groups, their arms and their baggage being but 
ashort distance under my eyes. In less than half an hour 
Thad collected together my baggage, and, escorted by 
the kind husband of Lavinia, I saved myself by a dan- 
gerous and precipitous route, taking refuge at Montecchio 
di Spoleto, thus placing many miles between me and 
the minions of the oppressors of my country. My good 
guide conducted me to the house of one of his friends, a 
certain Domenico Marchetti; for, be it known, that any 
person who is known to be suffering for the national cause 
is sure to be received as a friend by all of his own com- 
patriots. With this good family I stopped some weeks, 
after which I learned, by means of Buvalini, Berti, and 
other friends who came to visit me, that the Aus- 
trians had finally departed from Todi. I therefore in 
afew days returned tranquilly to that city, but not for 
long; this beautiful little city, a very garden of quiet 
happiness and tranqnillity, was now infested by the 
French soldiers, who showed severity, and even cruelty, 
to the Liberals. I therefore thought it prudent to again 
depart from this place, where I had gained a little repose, 
proceeding again to Montecchio, to the house of the good 
Domenico Mattei, who had so kindly invited me. 





MARTIN FROBISHER. 


THE dream of a north-west passage to India and Cathay 
is now at an end. Daring adventure and scientific re- 
search have not been baffled ; but the discoveries cannot. 
be turned to account for political or commercial use. 
The vision of broad channels, crowded with stately fleets: 
of Indiamen, laden with silk and spice and gold, has. 
dwindled to an uncertain track, blocked with impracti- 
cable ice, vexed with furious storms, and deadly with 
intolerable cold. We have seen, it is to be hoped, the 
last of “ the Arctic voyages.” 

Yet the Arctic regions are not likely ever to lose the 
deep interest they now possess for the English reader. 
The nation has, so to speak, invested too much in those 
dark and icy solitudes; it has too many memories, too 
many graves there, ever to cease to feel a mournful pride 
at the very sound of the words, Arctic discovery. 

There are, however, other grounds for the favour that 
this subject finds in our eyes, besides the solemn recol- 
lection that under those eternal snows are lying, white. 
and cold, the gaunt bones of multitudes who died in 
that simple, patient, and devout fulfilment of their duty, 
which most deeply moves British hearts. 

They lie there, indeed, regretted with a tender respect 
and affection, that, to those like-minded, render their 
fate one for envy rather than pity, waiting till even that 
frozen sea shall give up its dead. But the stories of 
their courage and patient heroism are household words 
among us, and are far from the least valuable portions 
of our literature; so that a tolerably correct, though 
general knowledge of their discoveries, and of the general 
aspect of the sterile and gloomy regions they explored, 
is very widely extended. Every one knows a little; 
few would not like to know more.* 

The character of Arctic literature alone would to » 
great degree account for the estimation in which it is 
held. A pure and lofty, and often devout tone, runs 
through most of it, even from ancient times, that is 
singularly attractive. Scoresby, himself one of the most 
devout as well as daring explorers, notices “the straim 
of piety and dependence on Divine Providence whick 
runs through almost every narrative.” The same spirit 
which dictated such names as Cape Hold with Hope, 
Good Providence Harbour, Cape Comfort, Land of De- 
sire Provoked, the Islands of God’s Mercy, and the 
many others, that seem fitter for the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” than the map or the log, made a gunner’s mate 
begin his rude, ill-spelt story—“ Courteous reader: That 
God may have the only glory,” etc.; and end it—“ For 
all which, all honour, praise, and glory be unto God, the 
sole author of it. He grant us to make the right use of 
it: Amen;” and gave the cheerful piety to the nar- 
ratives of such men as Barents, Kane, Parry, and: 
McClintock. 

That there should be a sort of poetic unselfishness. 
about these narratives, keenly appealing to that hidden. 
romance which lies unacknowledged in the most prosaic 
bosoms, is not astonishing. The element of commercial: 
profit was early eliminated from the searches amid the 
barren wastes of polar snow. It very soon became quite 
clear that, except whale oil here and there, all that was. 
likely to be got by slipping between crashing icebergs,. 
boring through interminable floes, and wintering where. 
the mercury froze solid, was scurvy, frost-bites, and: 
glory. But that no money was to be made out of the 
task, or that its danger was profitless and extreme, did 





* A most interesting volume, presenting a complete and concise view" 
of the whole subject, has been lately published by the Religious Tract . 
Society, entitled “‘ Arctic Discovery and Adventure.” 








not and does not fail to add tenfold to its attractions, 
even to the quiét landsman. The story of Arctic dis- 
covery and adventure, from the days of Willoughby and 
Davis to those of Franklin and McClintock, is stirring 
as a romance. 

Among the early explorers, the name of Martin Fro- 
bisher is one of the most distinguished. He was, we 
are told, “ thorowlay furnished of the knowledge of the 
sphere, and alle other skilles appertayning to the arte of 
navigation.” And his knowledge was not merely theo- 
retical ; for it appears from a Ms. in the British Museum 
that he was early sent on a voyage to Guinea. But his 
vision by day and night was the north-west passage, of 
the existence of which he had convinced himself by 
“sundry sure reasons and secret intelligence.” But he 
was a poor man. For fifteen years he pestered his 
friends. and acquaintances, particularly merchants, if he 
could get hold of them, to fit out an expedition. Perse- 
vering enthusiasm generally wins in the long run; but 
Frobisher had a hard fight. His friends listened but 
coldly to his vivid pictures of “the only thing of the 
world that was left yet undone, whereby a notable mind 
might be made famous and fortunate.” The unfortunate 
merchants who hesitated he accused of not regarding 
“‘ vertue, without sure, certaine, and presente gaines.” 

Frobisher betook himself to Court. There he found 
at last what he wanted: countenance, good advice, and, 
which he probably cared a good deal more for, money. 
The first was bestowed by Ambrose Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick; the second by Stephen Burrough; and the 
third was provided—at least, so he says himself—by an 
equally celebrated man, Michael Lok, or Locke. In a half- 
burnt autobiography (now among the Cotton ms. in the 
British Museum), Locke complains that he was twice, dur- 
ing Frobisher’s voyages, for which he acted as treasurer, 
left to make up a considerable sum out of his own pocket. 

We can guess at one influence that prepossessed 
honest Michael, in spite of all his experience, in favour 
of Frobisher’s schemes. ‘ Master John Verarzani,” 
says Mr. Hakluyt, concerning the -north-west passage, 
“in an olde excellent mappe, which he gave to King 
Henrie the Eighth, and is yet in the custodie of Master 
Michael Locke, doth so lay it out.” There is no doubt 
about the practicability of the north-west passage ac- 
cording to this map; and Verarzani, having been three 
times on the coast, might well be supposed to know. 

- Whatever induced Locke to take up the proposal, he 
did it with “ travaile of body and study of minde,” which, 
he says, was his way of doing things. The Muscovy 
Company, although incorporated for the express purpose 
of promoting “ new trades,” not only refused their assist- 
ance, but forbade the expedition. Locke reasoned, per- 
suaded, threatened. At last, finding them obdurate, he 
prevailed on the Lord Treasurer to issue a command to 
the company to grant a licence under their common 
seal: He achieved a still more difficult task than that 
of vanquishing a company. The greatest authority of 
the time on such subjects, Dr. John Dee, was invited to 
a conference. There Michael Locke did so belabour. him 
with cogent and pithy arguments, laying before “him 
his bokes and authors, his cardes and his instruments,” 
and all the notes he had collected during many years, 
amounting im size to a thick volume, that, whether by 
force of reason, weariness, or terror of the thick volume, 
the doctor, though originally of the contrary opinion, 
yielded and was convinced, affording one of the few 
instances in which a learned man has acknowledged 
himself beaten in controversy. 


.. He was, indeed, a courteous foeman. When the ships 


were manned, he himself instructed the masters and , 
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mariners in the rules of geometry, cosmography, the 
use of instruments for their voyage, and for casualties 
happening at sea. 

These ships were two barks, the “ Gabriel” and the 
“ Michael,”. of between twenty and twenty-five tons bur- 
den, and a decked pinnace of ten tons. On Friday, the 
7th June, 1576, they weighed from Deptford. Off 
Greenwich they’ came to anchor. The Queen ‘waved 
her hand from a window, and sent on beard to tell the 
adventurers “her good-liking of their doings.” With 
parting civilities. to Frobisher, and an admonition. to the 
seamen to be obedient to their captain and governors, 
her Majesty wished them “happie successe,” and the 
ships dropped down the river. 

On the Ilth July, in lat. 61° N., land ‘was first seen, 
“like pinnacles of steeples, and all covered with snow.” 
The navigators jumped to the conclusion that it must: 
be Zeno’s Friesland. It was probably Cape Farewell, 
the south point of Greenland. Here the “great store 
of yee” caused the hearts of the crews to sink. And 
then a storm destroyed the pinnace. The crew of the. 
“Michael” could not stand this, and “ mistrusting 
the matter, privily conveyed themselves away.” They 
reached England in safety, and disgrace. 

All alone, in his one little cock-boat of a bark, the 
gallant captain held on. In a few days, after steering 
somewhat south, he reached Labrador, about 62° 2' N. 
Here they were very nearly wrecked. The ship was on 
her beam ends, and “ would neither weare nor steare.” 
From this danger “the captain, like himself, with valiant 
courage,” and at the risk of his life, managed to extricate 
them. Battered and leaky, with her foreyard sprung 
and her mizen-mast cut away, the dauntless English- 
man put his vessel before the sea, and, busily repairing 
damages, still pressed on. He crept northwards along 
the coast, carefully searching for the mouth of the 
wished-for western channel. At last, on the 31st ‘of 
July, after rounding a great cape, in lat. 62° 30’ N, 
which he named Queen Elizabeth’s Cape,* he entered 
“a great gut, bay, or passage.” He intended to have: 
gore farther north; but the ice and the bewildering 
eurrents hampered him, and he sailed to the west, up: 
the new channel, “like as Magellanus at the south-west 
end of the world.” Frobisher called his discovery after 
himself, Frobisher’s Straits. It has been of late years 
generally known as Lumley’s Inle.+ Steering in and 
out among the cloud of islands that stud this passage, 
he was making his way, if he had known it, towards 
the great inland sea of Hudson’s Bay. But when he: 
had sailed about eighty leagues west from Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Cape, he stopped short, and, naming his furthest 
point Burcher’s Island, turned homewards. He himself 
was confident that the land to the north, which had lain 
on his right the whole time he was sailing west, was 
Asia, and that to the south must be America, and that 
consequently he was in the high road to China: He 
did not know how many years would pass, and how 
many lives be lost, before that road was finally travelled. 

Frobisher returned to Harwich, from his first voyage, by 
the 2nd October. He brought home nothing else except: 
a “great hope of the passage to Cataya,” for whic 
he was “highly commended,” and some black stones- 
These black stones, it got about, contained gold. There 
is a good deal of ‘confusion among the various stories. 
Whether it was a sailor’s wife who threw one of these 





* Queen Elizabeth’s Foreland in the Admiralty Chart. . 

+ It is.called Frobisher’s Straits in the Chart for 1860. Rightly, it, 
seems; for it was called Lumley’s Inlet only because it was supposed 
that Frobisher’s Strait was in Greenland, and that, therefore, when it 
was visited ‘subsequently, it was a new discovery;—-Scorespy, i, D, 7... 
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stones into the fire, and then quenched it in vinegar, 
“whereupon it glistened with a bright marquesset of 
gold ;” or whether Frobisher himself gave the stone to 
Michael Locke, who had it refined by one Wheeler, “a 
gold fyner,” by the direction of Mr. William Sayer, 
Master of the Tower, the result of which was an opinion 
that “it was but a marquesite stone,” is doubtful. But 
it seems pretty clear that the unfortunate Michael did 
consult a certain Italian, Baptista Agnello, who told him, 
“Bisogna sapere adulare la natura” (One must know 
how to coax nature). Of course, by this scientific 
method gold was discovered. On a half-burnt scrap 
of paper in the British Museum, in poor Locke’s hand- 
writing, are these words :—* The xviij of Januarie he sent 
me, by his mayde, this littel scrap of paper written, ‘No.1, 
hereinelosed,’ and therein inclosed the grayne of golde, 
which afterwards I delivered to your Majesty, 1577.” It 
was the dearest scrap of paper Michael ever saw. 

The hope of gold effected more than the love of science. 
Frobisher might have longed in vain for another chance, 
but for the black stones and Baptista Agnello. As it 
was, the next year, and the year after, saw him at the 
head of expeditions sent out “for the searching of the 
ore, and to deferre the further discovery of the passage 
untill another time.” He kissed her Majesty’s hand, and 
set sail on his second voyage on the 27th of May, 1577, 
he and all his men having received the sacrament, and 
prepared themselves “as good Christians towards God, 
and resolute men for all fortunes.” He had now, besides 
the “ Gabriel” and “ Michael,” “one talle shippe of her 
Majestie’s,” named the “ Aid,” of about 180 tons. 

On the 7th of June he touched at the Orkneys. Of 
the people there he makes some rather spiteful remarks ; 
among others the following :—* Very beastly and rudely 
in respect of civitttte: . . . Their houses are but poore 
without, and sluttish enough within, and the people 
in nature thereunto agreeable.” 

It was not till the 4th of July that he reached Fries- 
land, as he called it (Cape Farewell). Frobisher com- 
pared the coast with Zeno’s map and description of it, and 
found it “very agreeable,” with the exception that, in- 
stead of the scholarly prince with the mighty armies, and 
Latin library, no creature was seen but “ little birdes.” 

The expedition arrived at Frobisher’s Straits on the 
16th July. Space will not allow of more than a short 
notice of its proceedings, though the original account, 
from its odd and simple humour, is one of the most 
amusing of all the early narratives of adventure. 

The adventurers landed on some islands, which they 

named Hall’s Islands, in the mouth of the straits, and 
at first could not find of the ore “a peece so big as a 
walnut.” ‘They had better success afterwards, and ac- 
cordingly on the top of a hill “ made a columne or crosse 
of stones heaped up of a good height together in good 
sort, and solemnly sounded a trumpet, and saide certain 
prayers, kneeling about the ensigne, and honoured the 
place by the name of Mount Warwicke.” 
_ For eight-and-thirty days they wandered about these 
desolate islands, fighting the natives,-and gathering the 
wonderful ore. They made several discoveries also. 
The first was of a sea-unicorn, “a great dead fish, twelve 
yards long, having a horne of two yardes long growing 
out of the snoute or nostrels.” This horne was “re- 
served as a jewell” in her Majesty’s wardrobe afterwards. 
The value of these narwhal-teeth was very great in those 
days. The kings of Denmark possessed specimens, 
which were considered great rarities. La Peyrére can- 
not leave the subject, but quotes Scripture, Aristotle, 
Pliny, Angrimus Jonas, and M. Vormius, in his discus- 
Son of these mysterious horns. 





On the 22nd August they fired a salute in honour of 
Anne Lady Warwick, named the highest hill in the 
neighbourhood after her, and set sail homewards. They 
arrived in England, after rather more than the usual 
amount of sea disasters, en the 23rd September. 

This voyage was unproductive of real Arctic discovery. 
The ships only went thirty leagues up the strait over 
old ground. A few headlands, bays, and islands were 
named ; but it would be wearisome and useless to enu- 
merate them, as their appellations have fallen out of the 
maps and men’s memories together. 

Some “gentlemen of great art” were employed by 
the Queen to test the ore, and reported with singular 
discretion, “that the matter of the gold ore had appear- 
ance, and made show of great riches and profit; and the 
hope of the passage to Caytaya by this voyage was 
greatly increased.” A slenderer sanction for further 
effort could hardly be. But the Queen determined to 
send out a third expedition forthwith, not only to bring 
back gold, but to establish a colony on “ Meta Incognita,” 
as she herself named the new land. Frobisher was 
appointed captain, and received a “ faire chaine of gold,” 
besides other gifts. Twelve ships, besides the “ Aid,” 
“ Gabriel,” and “ Michael,” were ordered to be ready by 
the spring of next year. One hundred persons were to 
form the settlement, and, keeping three of the.ships 
with them, to remain the whole year on such part of 
the shores of the strait as they should select. The 
expedition sailed from Harwich on the 30th May, 1578. 
It was in no sense’a voyage of Arctic discovery ; it got 
no gold, and founded no colony. Nevertheless, the re- 
cords of the various captains are most amusing, and also 
give a very high idea of the courage and seamanship, 
the mutual goodwill and fairness, and the generally 
moral and religious tone of these early mariners, 

Barrow is in error when he says (in his “Arctic 
Voyages,” p. 95) that Frobisher’s three voyages were 
considered a total failure; for among the mss. in the 
British Museum are several papers which prove that a 
fourth expedition was contemplated, and, indeed, sub- 
scribed for. The list begins with the Earl of Leicester, 
and ends with Sir Francis Drake and Luke Warde, and 
the sums amount to £66,000. The Earl of Shrewsbury 
was to give a vessel and a subscription of £500, and 
three other ships are named. A half-burnt letter, in 
extraordinary spelling, even for that independent age, 
shows that Sir Francis Drake himself took so keen an 
interest in the matter, that he was willing not only to 
subscribe £700, but to contribute 1000 marks, though 
“now greatly indepted,” and to “beare the adventure of 
1000 pounds.” 

But among the shrivelled rolls is another little shred, 
short and very melancholy, from poor Michael Locke ; 
it is dated, “ The Fleete Pryson in London.” The ore, 
black, yellow, or “rich red,” had all failed. Locke was 
liable for the losses of the three expeditions, and he and 
his fifteen children were hopelessly ruined. The little 
half-burnt scrap of piteous complaint for himself, angry 
blame of Frobisher, and miserable foreboding for his 
children, is poor Michael’s drowning cry, as he and his 
family disappear from history. “ His enterprise,” to 
quote Milton’s stern, grave words, “ might have seemed 
almost heroic, if any higher end than excessive love of 
gain and traffic had animated the design.” 

Frobisher was more fortunate than his luckless pa- 
tron. He fought the “Triumph” against the Armada, 
in 1588, and was knighted by the Lord High Admiral 
on her deck. After filling several important commands, 
he died, in 1594, of a wound received while fighting, like 
a valiant Englishman, against the Spaniard. 
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Vurictics, 


ALLIGATORS AND Crocopiles.—1 had lately in my hands no 
less than three live specimens of the crocodile kind, from 
South America, which I bought as alligators. They, however, 
turned out to be not true alligators, but the American croco- 
dile. Anyhow, they were most curious little creatures, about 
as long as a soup-ladle, and as thick as a good sized carrot. 
When warm they werelively enough, and scampered across the 
floor like elongated rats. I sometimes placed them on the 
hearth-rug, when they invariably took “ forty winks.” During 
their nap, I used to tickle them on the head, and they would 
open their mouths, and cry “ Don’t, don’t,’’ as plain as possible. 
I half intended showing them as “ talking-crocodiles,” in oppo- 
sition to the “talking-fish.” When caught, they lashed their tails 
furiously from side to side, and snapped smartly with their long 
jaws. One of them, indeed, gave me a bite, but it did not hurt 
much, as their teeth were not very long, though as sharp as 
needles. They seemed very affectionate, and when one moved 
away, the other looked up, and, seeing his friend en route, 
sounded a march also. When in their cage (an aquarium) they 
had a fight for the saucer containing warm water (for the 
saucer would not hold two), and, when they had settled this 
material point, they lay as quiet as “‘the babes in the wood,” 
with a bit of loose flannel as a coverlid. One morning one of 
the little creatures died, in spite of every attention and care; 
for she had nice little bits of minced raw rump steak for her 
supper the night before, and a comfortable warm bed before 
the kitchen fire at night. A letter had been sent a few days 
before by an amateur naturalist, to say that “she had a tortoise 
as her pet, and that the tortoise lately had not been very well, 
and she thought it was pining ii love ; where could she obtain 
a mate for it?” Keeping this in mind, I watched to see if the 
gentleman crocodile would pine in love when his wife died. 
He must have been a hard-hearted brute, for he did not show 
the least symptoms of distress ; rather, on the contrary, I fan- 
cied that sometimes he cast an eye rather of hunger than of 
grief upon the deceased relative. Iam not at all sure but that 
he was not “in two minds” whether he should not make a sly 
meal of her in my absence, and so answer to the character 
given me by “ Robinson Crusoe,” an old one-arm salt: of my 
acquaintance, who, when describing his travels, with a sigh 
informed me, “ Ah, sir, them New Zealanders is rum chaps ; 
when they have done with their wives they eats em.” At the 
time I write, the husband still remains alive and well, but I 
think he is more disagreeable and ill-tempered than he was. 
There is one great consolation, that he has not to fight for the 
warm water saucer every night at bed-time: he has it all to 
himself. A day or two afterwards, I heard that another alli- 
gator had arrived at the Zoological Gardens, so I thought I 
might present mine to keep the stranger company ; but when I 
visited him, I saw at once that my plan would not'do, as 
the new arrival was much too big to be a companion to my little 
fellow ; for what chance would a fourteen inch crocodile have 
against an eight foot crocodile, if they happened to have a row 
together? The big one would possibly have swallowed up the 
little one, who doubtless would have “disagreed” with him 
internally as well as externally. So I resolved to keep him, and 
try to fatten him, and, when fat, am not sure but that 1 shall 
invite a party of scientific friends, and eat’ him myself; for I 
hear that “niggers” eat alligators in America; and what is 
good for a nigger ought to be good for an Englishman, espe- 
cially if he be “ a home-fed alligator.” 

And now, what is the difference between an alligator and a 
crocodile? I really do not know an answer better than that of 
the sailor when he said, “ About the same as between an attorney 
and a solicitor,” although, of course, I do not join in the sweep- 
ing conclusion of the honest tar’s simile, “ They are all varmint 
together.” Frank T. BucKLAND. 


European Coneress.—The following extract from “ Des 
Idées Napoléoniennes,” published by the present Emperor of 
the French in 1839, will be found interesting :—When the 
fortune of war made Napoleon master of the greater part 
of the continent, he desired that his conquests should serve 
as the means for establishing an European Confederation. 
His genius enabled him to foresee that the rivalry which 
divided the different nations of Europe would disappear before 
a general and well-ynderstood interest. As the world becomes 
more perfect, as the barriers which divide men become extended, 
the more countries there are which the same interests tend to 





unite. In the infancy of society a state of nature existed 
between man and man; afterwards mutual interests united a 
small number of individuals, who renounced some of their 
natural rights in order that society might guarantee them the 
entire enjoyment of the rest. Then was formed the tribe or 
race—an association of men in which the state of nature dis- 
appeared, and wherein the law replaced the right of the 
strongest. As civilization progressed, this transformation 
developed on a grander scale. The spirit of conquest and the 
spirit of defence led to the formation of towns, of provinces, of 
states ; and a common danger having united a large number of 
those territorial fractions, nations became formed. The national 
interest embraced all local and provincial interests; men no 
longer fought, except as people against people ; and each people 
in its turn marched triumphantly over the territory of its 
neighbour, whenever it had a great man at its head, and a 
great cause behind it. The community, the town, and the pro- 
vince have ‘thus, one after the other, enriched their social 
sphere, and pushed back the limits of the circle beyond which 
exists the state of nature. This transformation is arrested at 
the frontier of each country ; and it is still force and not right 
which decides the fate of peoples. To replace amongst the 
nations of Europe the state of nature by the social state—such 
was the thought of the emperor ; all his political combinations 
tended to this immense result ; but to arrive at it, it was ne- 
cessary to lead England and Russia to frankly second his 
views. * * * To cement the European association, the 
emperor, according to his own words, would have caused to be 
adopted an European code, an European Court of Appeal for 
rectifying all errors, as the French Court of Cassation rectifies 
the errors of the French tribunals. He would have founded 
an European institution, to animate, direct, and co-operate with 
all the’ learned associations of :Europe. .The uniformity of 
money, of weights, and measures, the uniformity of legislation, 
would have been secured by his powerful intervention, The 
last great transformation would then have been accomplished 
for our continent. And in the samé way in the beginning com- 
munal interests were raised above individual interests; then 
the interests of the city above the interests of the commune, 
the interests of the province aboye the interests of the city; 
finally, the interests of the nation above the interests of the 
province. In the same manner the European interests would 
haye dominated the national interests, and humanity would 
have been satisfied; for Providence does not desire that a 
nation should only be happy at ‘the expense of others, and that 
there should be in Europe only conquerors and conquered, and 
not the reconciled members of one single great family. 


Our Eartuty Lire.—My life is a frail life; a life which, 
the more it increaseth, the more it decreaseth ; the further it 
goeth, the nearer it cometh to death; a deceitful life, and like 
a shadow ; full of the snares of death. NowI rejoice, and now 
I languish; now I flourish, and now I fade; now [I live, and 
now I die; now I laugh, and now I weep. Oh, joy above all 
joy, without which there is no joy, when shall I enter into thes, 
that I may see my God ?—Augustine. 


Storm SicNais.—Internationally there is now much and 
regular meteorologic correspondence. From Rochefort and 
Lorient we receive telegrams as soon as from Ireland or Scot- 
land—at ten each morning—while our Irish, Scotch, and other 
notices arrive at Paris at the same hour daily. We began our 
cautionary system by reliance on western notices, or those from 
southward, or others from the north, enabling us to warn places 
eastward, north, or south respectively ; but now we generally 
succeed in warning even the furthest outposts.—Admiral 
Fitzroy. 

LEARNING TO ReAp.—Mr. Warburton, one of the inspectors 
of schools, mentions in his report for the past year, that he has 
nowhere heard such good reading as in a girl’s school in Berk- 
shire, than which none in his district bears a better character 
for instruction in what are called the higher subjects. The 
clergyman, who is also the acting manager, is rather deaf, and 
the girls, who are frequently heard by him without book, are 
obliged to read with unusual clearness and distinctness of tone 
and articulation, in order that he may not lose a word. The 
inspector considers the pleasure with which he listened to the 
girls’ reading, to be in great measure attributable to the fact 
of their ordinarily having to make what they read intelligible to 
one who cannot hear so well as many persons do. 
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